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AN ALL-YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



W. F. CLARKE 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 



For seven years the State Normal School at Minot, North 
Dakota, has maintained an elementary school in connection with 
its summer session so as to provide facilities for cadet teaching 
just as during the regular term. 

In the beginning, the idea of a summer school for children was 
new to the community, and the authorities thought that special 
inducements would have to be offered to attract a sufficient number 
of children to make the effort worth while. It was thought prob 
able that the children would prefer the customary vacation and 
that parents would think freedom for a time from school duties 
desirable for their children, especially during the hot days of 
summer. 

There was also the problem of the curriculum. The school 
promoted annually. If the regular curriculum should be employed 
for the six weeks of the summer school, what part of it should be 
taught? And what could be done with those children who did 
this work in the summer? How should they be classified when 
they returned to school in September ? 

With these considerations in mind, it was decided to limit the 
school day to the morning hours and to conduct the school chiefly 
for the benefit of laggards. Arrangements were made, however, 
to provide classes for pupils who were up in their work and who 
yet wanted to attend the school, promising such pupils that their 
work during the summer session would advance them toward 
graduation. As a further inducement, the tuition fee usually 
charged pupils from outside the district was remitted. 

The response of the community to the new venture was very 
gratifying. More pupils presented themselves than the school 
could accommodate. Those enrolled were assigned to classes 
according to their needs. Laggards were numerous, but there 
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was also a surprising number of the regular pupils of the school. 
The school went forward through the six weeks in a manner quite 
satisfactory to all concerned. The percentage of attendance 
compared favorably with that of the regular session. While the 
amount of tardiness was considerable, this was apparently due to 
the fact that the school day began an hour earlier than usual. The 
large number of laggards among the pupils, many of whom were 
laggards because they had small interest in school work and habitu- 
ally avoided it as much as possible, naturally resulted in a some- 
what higher percentage of elimination than during the regular 
term. 

The experiment was repeated the next three summers with 
even more satisfactory results. The number of laggards gradually 
decreased, and the number of regular pupils attending summer 
school increased. The curriculum underwent a change, the 
emphasis shifting from work for laggards to work for pupils who 
were up in their work and eager to advance. The school had 
been able to keep its promise to advance such pupils toward 
graduation. 

The fifth summer presented a new situation. The influenza 
epidemic had made it necessary to complete the regular year by 
running on through the summer into August. For this reason it 
was decided to retain the regular school day, beginning at nine 
o'clock in the morning and continuing until the usual closing hour 
in the afternoon. The pupils of the school were the regular pupils, 
and the work was that usually given in the spring term. The work 
went along satisfactorily, though there was some annoyance from 
heat in the afternoons during a part of July. On the whole, the 
attendance was good and the progress of the pupils as satisfactory 
as at other times. 

The following summer presented another new situation. The 
Normal School had adopted the all-year program and divided its 
work into four terms. Encouraged by the successful outcome of 
the previous summer term, the training school adopted the same 
plan and has been in session continuously for two years. 

The work is now planned for eight years of nine months each. 
The course for each year is divided into three parts, designated 
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C, B, and A, each part being three months in advance of the preced- 
ing. Regular promotions, accordingly, take place every three 
months, or at the end of each quarter. Pupils advance at the 
same rate in the summer as at any other time of the year. 

At present, however, the summer quarter is not in every respect 
the equ'valent of the others. The school day is limited to the 
morning hours, beginning at eight-thirty and continuing until 
noon. Drawing, manual training, formal instruction in music, and 
physical education are not taught. By stressing the more 
important phases only, the work in the other subjects is covered 
in a satisfactory manner. Considering the usual summer climate 
in this locality, there is reason to believe that the afternoon session 
could be held in the summer quarter without any serious 
consequences to anyone and that much more work could thus be 
accomplished. 

With the adoption of the regular curriculum has come a larger 
enrolment from the regular members of the school, so that at present 
about 70 per cent of the regular pupils are attending the summer 
session. That means that many children are attending the 
elementary school twelve months in the year. 

The motives which prompt the children to attend the summer 
session are varied and illuminating. The commonest among 
these is the possibility of getting ahead in their school work. Some 
wish to regain the standing which they lost by non-promotion or 
hope to become more proficient in subjects which they find difficult. 
Many desire to take advantage of the opportunity to get through 
the elementary school sooner and enter upon the work of the 
high school or normal school. Others come because they like to 
go to school. Some think it better to be in school than to be 
idling their time away. One boy asserts naively, "It keeps me 
out of mischief." 

Many points can be cited in favor of the summer session. 
There is no serious problem of heat and ventilation, for the school 
is virtually an open-air institution at this time. Opportunity for 
free play in the open is much greater than in the winter. The 
regular habits and supervised life of the school counteract any 
evil consequences that might be supposed to result from continu- 
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ous school attendance. The pupils keep in good physical condi- 
tion. There has been no epidemic of disease during the seven 
summer sessions. The children's associations are better at school 
than when they are running idly about the streets. They keep 
up in their work. There is no necessity for the review and read- 
justment usually required when the pupils return to school in Sep- 
tember. The plan is also economical. Much has been said about 
the wider use of the school plant and the consequent greater 
economical return. The argument applies to the summer session. 
The plant is kept functioning for the good of the community the 
year around. Because no artificial heat ia required in summer, 
the plant is operated then with less expense than at any other 
period in the year. 



